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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Basal Concepts in Philosophy. An Inquiry into Being, Non- 
Being and Becoming. By Alexander T. Ormond, Ph.D., Profes- 
sor of Philosophy in Princeton University. New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1894. — pp. viii, 308. 

In a treatise with the above title, Professor Ormond discusses 
certain ontological conceptions. He seeks to establish his con- 
clusions dialectically, and then shows how they may be applied in 
Nature, Psychology, Ethics, History and Religion. Like Dr. McCosh, 
his predecessor in the chair of philosophy at Princeton, Dr. Ormond 
is an outspoken dualist. Unlike Dr. McCosh, he is evidently in 
sympathy with much of the German philosophy since Kant. He has 
made a very fair and serious attempt to reach a self-explanatory 
principle, upon which he may found or from which he may deduce a 
system of Metaphysics. It would be unfair to say that he was a 
follower of any master, although his own modest acknowledgment 
of indebtedness to others is sufficiently comprehensive. He begins 
with a doctrine of the Absolute, which he regards as explanatory of 
both thought and being. Hegel appealed to the reflection of the 
Reason for the psychological genesis of the idea of the Absolute. 
Dr. Ormond is less explicit, although he often refers to " spiritual 
insight," and "intuition," in support of his basal concepts. His aim 
is to find a self-explanatory principle ; and if a principle be self- 
explanatory, it is of little metaphysical importance to inquire how 
such a principle is apprehended. According to the author, a self- 
active principle is a self-explanatory principle. The first of all con- 
cepts is that of the Absolute God — the ground and source of all 
that is. The Absolute is manifest as a self-conscious person in the 
Logos — the self-conscious and rational absolute principle. The 
Absolute is also manifest in the Holy Spirit, the principle of light 
and love. The Logos is the creative as well as the energizing prin- 
ciple of the universe. The Absolute is thus different from that of 
the earlier philosophy after Kant. There is a unity of principle ; 
but the principle is a trinity. It is distinct from nature, but it is 
objective, and not simply absolute ego. It is doubtless ego, but it is 
more than this. It is God, absolute, objective and immanent. 
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The negation of the Absolute being is non-being. The first is a 
creative principle of life and order ; the second is a destructive prin- 
ciple of death and chaos. From the absolute principle and its 
negation the world is to be explained. The explanation is theistic. 
Atheism and agnosticism are rejected ; for they furnish neither a 
self-explanatory principle, nor an explanation of the world. Panthe- 
ism, by refusing to admit the personality of God, is insufficient ; for 
God is self-active, and self-activity implies self-consciousness. Nor 
does pantheism account for the imperfections which are manifest in 
its supreme principle. God is not the author of imperfection, for 
imperfection belongs to non-being, not to being. The ethical dual- 
ism of the East is avoided, and an attempt is made to harmonize the 
imperfect result of the activity of the Absolute with the perfection of 
the latter. In a certain sense the Absolute is not the highest cate- 
gory. The category of Reality is higher than that of being and of 
non-being. 

The third of the " basal concepts " is " becoming." This is not a 
process in the Absolute, nor is it, as Hegel taught, a transition from 
being to non-being. It is a "volitional onslaught" in the realm of 
non-being ; and this is creation. That which is created is neither 
being nor is it non-being ; it is " becoming." In this creation, the 
Logos and Spirit are immanent as dynamic and ordering principles. 
And now there is a struggle between this becoming creation and the 
negative principle of non-being. And thus becoming partakes in 
some degree of the imperfections of the limiting and repressive nega- 
tion. Yet by virtue of the immanent principles of energy, and life, 
and love there is an evolution, until what has been created grows 
more and more complete, and freedom is attained. 

The chapter on space and time deals with these chiefly as con- 
cepts of ontology. Psychologically there seems to be substantial 
agreement with Kant. But the explicit dualism of the author sepa- 
rates him from Kant. Space and time are ontologic forms of becom- 
ing. Being forms of the objective creation, they are themselves 
objective. " The law of space conception is the evolution of point 
from point in the process which generates lines, planes, and solids " 
(p. 61). 

This process which begins with the generation of points is a 
result of the creative activity of the Logos. It is the transposition 
of relations between the " unitary and differencing activities " of the 
Logos. The quantitative points explicitly expel, but implicitly com- 
prehend all other points. And space is defined, in so far as it is 
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explicit, as " this breaking up into an infinity of mutually expulsive 
points." It is, one is told, " this wholly outering and self-repelling 
property of reality" (p. 61). In like manner, time, which becomes 
the form of a series through the outgoing energy of the Logos, must 
be conceived of not only as a sequence of dividual moments, but im- 
plicitly as a unitary form. There is no real psychological present. 
There is past and future only ; except when there is a retreat "into 
the citadel of the I " (p. 67). But psychologically " Berkeley and 
Kant are following a deep insight " when they regard space as a 
form of external perception ; and time is held in like manner to be 
the form of the series. 

The becoming begun by the activity of the Logos is maintained in 
space and time by the immanence in the world process of the Ab- 
solute as Logos and Spirit. Causation is the activity which binds 
the series together in the process of becoming. It is the principle of 
" inner continuity." Cosmic nature is to be conceived as a mechani- 
cal process, always opposed by the negative sphere in which it has 
been begun. It derives its support in its conflict with this chaotic 
principle from the immanence of the Absolute in every stage of its 
development. In this development of cosmic nature the conception 
of causation is unfolded. Causation is to be looked upon in the 
progressive as well as in the regressive order; and mechanical causa- 
tion is not simply a series, but a " forward world-movement." Each 
antecedent condition contains potentially the next moment of becom- 
ing. Mechanical causation is a modified form of the creative energy 
of the Absolute. 

Life or organic nature is due to the manifestation of the immanent 
principle of the world-process, and the " latent, and unitary, and indi- 
vidualizing force of the world-ground " produces " individual wholes 
which will comprehend and unify distinctions and parts." A living 
organism is a combination or synthesis in which there may be said to 
be two elements, one mechanical and the other extra-mechanical, 
self-centred, unitary, and coordinating. The chapter dealing with 
this subject contains also a brief polemic against the naturalistic 
theory of the origin of life. Evolution implies a spiritual principle as 
its "ground" and "immanent potency." 

The living organism is an imperfect type of individuality. The 
soul is not a development from the organism, but soul activity arises 
in "that sphere of primal forces which antedates all forms of organ- 
ized existence." After the manner of Hegel, it is shown that where 
the world-energy "is able to complete the cycle of self-return upon 
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self," soul takes its place in nature. After the manner of Lotze it is 
shown that the soul is to be conceived of as having connection with 
material atoms, as a principle of spiritual activity. The soul is a 
duad or synthesis of material and spiritual 'forces. It is a microcosm, 
and in its constitution is to be found a synthesis of the categories 
and activities of mechanism, life and spirit. 

Empirically considered, the psychic nature is a stream of thought. 
But there is a higher nature transcending the empirical stream. 
This higher nature is the self-active ego which is the close of the 
creative outgoing activity of the Logos. This psychic nature is not 
a mere phenomenon of the Logos, but is a creation. It completes 
the circle of creative activity. The circle of the absolute self- 
activity is broken at the first energizing act of creation. It is closed 
when the psychic nature is developed by the immanent principle of 
the world process. 

Consciousness is derived from the principles already laid down. 
The Absolute is self-conscious. It exercises creative activity in the 
realm of non-being, and this activity implies potentially the self- 
conscious soul. This does not appear in the series of becoming, 
until the organism has appeared. The animal consciousness is 
consciousness without ideality. In this case, it is rudimental, but 
it makes no intellectual distinction between itself and the world 
stream in which it is merged. From this there is a development, 
and there are gradations of consciousness in the animal kingdom. 
Reflection is " ideality." The activity of the self-active, reflective 
soul stands for the ideals of the true, the good, and the beautiful. 

In view of these theoretical principles, it is comparatively easy to 
set forth Professor Ormond's conception of morality. It might be 
better described as his conception of the moral life. The Absolute 
alone has true morality, for in the Absolute all virtues are immanent. 
The norm of morality is implanted in the finite soul through the 
immanence of the Logos. But this norm is not realized at once. 
The moral life is a development. For the soul is constantly passing 
from a potentially moral into an actually moral state. The ideal 
self is the goal toward which the soul is moving. It is impeded in 
its advance by the empirical consciousness, but the elements of 
complete morality lie potentially within it. It is continually absorb- 
ing into itself and making its own the elements of the empirical 
consciousness. Morality is potentially immanent in it. The Abso- 
lute has free choice in the exercise of its activity ; but in the finite 
soul there is the war of the empirical and perhaps evil element with 
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that soul which is potentially moral through the immanence of the 
moral principle which is called Logos. When the soul wills, it is 
not according to external motives ; but the soul wills, and with its 
will are combined those immanent qualities which come from the 
immanence in it of the principle of morality. Freedom as self- 
activity is the inner motive of the whole process. " Mechanism is 
the handmaid of freedom." Conscience is the ideal will, and the 
law of ideal will is self-determination in the sense just explained. 

The treatment of morality leads to the consideration of evil. The 
chapter on " Non-Being and Evil " is occupied partly with a criticism 
of the pessimism of Schopenhauer and the optimism of Leibniz. 
Professor Ormond is quite opposed to the systems of these two 
philosophers. As one might expect, he finds an approximate 
explanation of evil in the negative principle. 

Evil is not a creation of the Absolute, but is due to the negation 
of the qualities found in the Absolute. As has been already said, 
there is no direct opposition of evil to the Absolute, but only to the 
creation of the Absolute, which results in the limitation of the evo- 
lution or becoming of that creation. The alternative was to create 
in the sphere of chaos, disorder and evil, or not to create at all. 
Creation in the sphere of non-being produced an inevitable conflict 
of the becoming process in which Logos and Holy Spirit are 
immanent, with the world of darkness and disorder. The tendency 
of the latter is to defeat and annul the positive good of the created 
process. Moral evil is a function of the will of a personal and 
intelligent agent. Man is always exposed to the negative influence 
to which the ideal self is opposed. In so far as one has determined 
the telos or purpose of creation, in so far will the meaning of evil 
be understood. Neither optimism nor pessimism has solved this 
problem. But it is clear that man can reach perfection only through 
a struggle with evil. According to the author, Schopenhauer's 
theory is self-destructive and self-contradictory ; while the theory of 
Leibniz is a reversal of oriental pessimism, in making the relative 
world of evil unreal. 

Another ethical chapter is given to the consideration of the rise of 
the community, and its philosophical implications. Rejecting the 
Lucretian doctrine of primitive man, and the fundamental hypothesis 
of Hobbes, the author follows the Greek philosophers in giving 
prominence to the idea of justice in the establishment of the com- 
munity. This idea is defined and its application explained. Justice 
is not so simple an idea as equality, and equality means ultimately 
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the realization of self. To use the author's words : " equality is 
grounded in this self-assertion of the will of a free moral personality 
as universally binding. Justice adds to this idea that of the moral 
will as a law-giver whose commands are, therefore^ universally bind- 
ing in the sphere of moral personality" (p. 162). The community, 
like the individual man, is ethical in its organic life. Self-activity 
and self-assertion rise superior to empirical motives. And the com- 
munity, like the individual self, has before it an ideal which it seeks 
to realize. 

The idea of history is the continuance of the idea of evolution or 
becoming. History, in so far as it is mere becoming, is a mechanical 
and fatalistic idea. But the direction, if not the destiny, of this 
process is swayed ab extra by the opposition of non-being on the 
one hand, and the assertion of free self-determination on the other. 
The rise and fall of nations, the catastrophes, and the triumphs of 
"communal life" exhibit the dual law which the author has set 
forth in his earlier chapters. The evolution discernible in history 
is, however, not a succession of failures : for by virtue of the divine 
principle immanent in becoming, a final triumph is assured. 

The view of religion presented in this treatise is very like that of 
the New Testament. It differs from the latter in that it is explained 
in the light of the metaphysical conceptions already unfolded. The 
dual life of the soul is a life essentially one with God, for the soul 
like God is spiritual. Individually the soul is distinct from God. 
The Logos is the manifestation of God, and is immanent in the soul. 
But the latter may become depraved, and become alienated from 
God. Mediation is accomplished by the reunion of the soul with 
that divine principle from which it has been alienated. Attempts at 
such mediation have been made by prophets and by others who have 
been conscious of the absolute life within them. But the perfect 
mediation has been made possible by the advent of the historic 
Logos, who, being both God and Man, closes the gulf between the 
alienated soul and its Creator and establishes the relationship of 
father and son between the soul and its Heavenly Father. In main- 
taining this doctrine, Professor Ormond has some vigorous criticism 
of agnosticism, as well as of the Kantian and Hegelian religious 
philosophy. 

Space forbids particular attention being given in this review to the 
particular consideration of Art, Logos, God, and Spiritual Activity — 
subjects which are discussed in four out of the five closing chapters 
of this treatise. One chapter on Knowledge, rather strangely placed 
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between the one on Art and the one on Logos, deserves special 
notice, as exhibiting unequivocally the author's realism. 

Knowledge presupposes the real. One cannot say : How is knowl- 
edge possible ? without presupposing both knowledge and reality. 
If a phenomenon be the starting point, we are forced back upon an 
antecedent, and at last upon a ground or activity " that returns upon 
itself and is, therefore, self-existent" (p. 236). The starting point 
in philosophy is self-consciousness, that is, self-activity. The soul 
is self-active and self-conscious. It acquires knowledge from the 
stream of becoming in which it is launched ; and the process of 
acquiring empirical knowledge leads at last to a ground which is 
self-existent. There are two generic methods, the deductive and the 
inductive. They are founded upon the two axioms : identity and 
sufficient reason or contradiction. These laws when reduced to 
their primal form "resolve into the dialectic of spirit," of which 
the author's work furnishes an excellent example. 

Professor Ormond's metaphysical treatise will command attention ; 
it will also invite criticism. Having thus partially set forth the prin- 
ciples of his work, I shall hope upon another occasion to criticize the 
doctrines which he has presented. Archibald Alexander. 

New York. 



Die Ethik des Stoikcrs Epictet. Anhang: Excurse iiber einige 
wichtige Punkte der stoischen Ethik. Von Adolf Bonhoffer. 
Stuttgart, Verlag von Ferdinand Enke, 1894. — pp. viii, 278. 

Four years ago Bonhoffer published his work Epictet und die Stoa, 
in which he attempted to show the essential agreement between 
Epictetus and the so-called older Stoa. That volume was occupied 
chiefly with Psychology and Epistemology, and what was done 
then for these two disciplines he now goes on to do for Ethics. 
The present work is, therefore, a supplement to the former one, and 
the excellently prepared register, which is attached to the Ethics, 
refers to " Epictet und die Stoa " as vol. I. The main part of 
the volume is constructed out of three chapters : (1) Basis and End 
of Virtue ; (2) Content of Virtue ; (3) Attainment of Virtue. Be- 
sides these chapters there is an appendix containing five Excursus : 
(1) Stoic Conception of the Telos ; (2) Suicide ; (3) On the Doctrine 
of KaOfjKov and KaTopOufia ; (4) On the Acquisition of Property ; 
(5) Pantheism. 



